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sciousness of especial importance for attaining a sound psychological 
basis for religion and ethics; and the chapters on Idea in Organic 
Union with Feeling and The Will as a Maker of Truth are central for 
any appreciation of the author's constructive result. This is a sort 
of enterprise which not only psychology but philosophy needs at a 
time when stress upon physiological correlates has too frequently been 
presumed to take the place of a study of consciousness. The entire 
book is written in terms of a psychology of conviction, especially as 
this involves the relation of reason and feeling to each other and to a 
doctrine of values. 

There is no doubt that the author gets very near the heart of the 
religious consciousness of the cultivated man of the twentieth century, 
and that he gives it a philosophical justification which will be accept- 
able to many and which will have to be seriously reckoned with by 
the rest of us. 

Jay William Hudson. 
University of Missouri. 

Die Realisierung. Ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaften. 

Erster Band. Von Oswald Kulpe. Leipzig, Verlag von S. 

Hirzel, 1912. — pp. x, 257. 

The present volume is the first of a series of four upon which the 
author has been at work for over fourteen years. 1 The general topic 
of the series is the specific act of knowledge by which independent 
reals are posited (Setzung) and determined (Bestimmung) . By independ- 
ent reals (Realen or Realitdten) the author means that class of objects 
which exists, and exists independently both of the passive awareness 
of consciousness and of the constructive activity of thought. These 
objects constitute the proper subject-matter of a special group of 
sciences (the Realwissenschaften) , which includes not only the physic- 
al sciences with their electrons, celestial bodies, minerals, plants, etc., 
but the psychological and social sciences as well in so far as these 
purport to deal with existences such as souls, psychical elements and 
connections, or historical modes of human conduct. The act of 
knowledge proper to these objects is "realization" {Realisierung). 
The term is somewhat unfortunate, since it suggests an act of making 
real, which is quite contrary to the author's meaning; for while he 
does emphasize the active part played by thought he clearly means 

1 For Kiilpe's general point of view the reader may consult his Philosophy of 
the Present in Germany, translated by M. L. and G. T. W. Patrick, and his address 
presented to the International Philosophical Congress at Bologna in 1911, and 
published in this Review, Vol. XXI, No. 1, p. 1, under the title of " Contributions 
to the History of the Concept of Reality." 
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to regard this activity not as constructive, but as explorative — an 
ascertainment and grasp of things which are independent as respects 
their existence (Dasein), attributes (Eigenschaften) and relations (Rela- 
tionen). 

The present volume is a general justification of the cognition of 
reals, and consists mainly in a refutation of the traditional attacks 
upon its legitimacy. The second volume is to contain a positive 
statement of the reasons and criteria by virtue of which the cognition 
of reals is possible. The third volume is to contain an elaboration 
of the crucial and indispensable part played by thought in this type 
of cognition. The fourth and concluding volume is to deal with the 
special criteria of reality employed by the different sciences. 

Real objects are by no means the only type of entity (Gegenstand) 
for which the author's elaborate schematism provides. In addition 
to the object there is the sign (Zeichen) and the concept (Begriff) 
each possessing its own specific type of character, relationship and 
being; while within the class of objects there are, in addition to real exis- 
tences, two other sub-classes, given objects (the " wirklichen Objekten" 
of consciousness) and ideal objects. The author's realism thus con- 
sists in the assertion of real independent existences as constituting a 
distinct and irreducible type of entity which may be and is known. 
He does not propose to reduce concepts, immediacies, abstractions, 
constructions, etc., to the status of reals; but on the other hand he 
denies the possibility of reducing reals to any of these other types. 
He regards his view as a reconciling view which would admit alongside 
the cognition of reals, a logic of concepts, a phenomenology of imme- 
diacy, and an ideal-science (Idealwissenschaft) of the abstractions 
and constructions of thought. 

The present volume, according to the scheme outlined above, 
is a defense of this view against opposing views, which the author 
reduces to two, namely " Konszientialismus" and Objective Idealism. 
But before undertaking a rigorous critique of these views, he summar- 
izes certain general tendencies and unconscious assumptions which 
have in his opinion prejudiced the present-day mind against realism. 
He mentions the traditional admiration for mathematics (in his 
classification an " Idealwissenschaft"), the reaction against mechanism 
and externalism in favor of immediacy, and the liking of man for an 
a priori and activistic theory of knowledge because it enhances his 
dignity and delivers him from the dominion of alien things. The 
critique of opposing views is much the most important part of the book, 
and in the judgment of the present writer constitutes an unanswerable 
refutation of those prevailing opinions and theories which in English- 
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speaking countries are usually subsumed under the general head of 
idealism, and which agree in asserting the dependence of all entities 
on mind. Professor Kiilpe's examination of this doctrine is as pains- 
taking and just as it is convincing. He cannot be accused, as have 
many exponents of realism, of over-simplifying the problem, or of 
failing to distinguish the manifold forms of the idealistic solution. 
So circumspect and erudite is his critique that it serves admirably as 
a summary and orientation of present-day thought in Germany. 
For Professor Kiilpe idealism (or anti-realism) divides naturally into 
two types according as the emphasis is placed on the passive or 
active aspect of consciousness. " Konszientialismus " is the doctrine 
which reduces all entities to the given contents of awareness; objec- 
tive idealism the doctrine that reduces all entities to the creations or 
constructions of thought. Against the former the author argues that 
immediacy does not possess any genuine criterion of certainty, but 
only a subjective feeling of certainty; that the alleged dialectical 
difficulties of transcendence are based upon a confusion between con- 
tents of consciousness and objects of thought; that solipsism is in- 
capable of proof, and the immanence theory (of Rickert and others) 
devoid of meaning; and, with especial effectiveness, that the sciences 
of consciousness, such as psychology and the " Geisteswissenschaften", 
possess no advantages in respect either of certitude or of access to 
their objects over the physical sciences. Against objective idealism, 
he argues that in all science the spontaneity of thought is an act of 
discovery and not of creation, implying an object to whose control it 
must submit. But to appreciate the merit of these criticisms one 
must read them in detail. The present review can do no more than 
indicate their trend and testify to the profitableness of a thorough 
study of them. 

It will perhaps be worth while to give some expression to the mis- 
givings which this book has aroused in the mind of one who finds him- 
self in substantial agreement with it. In the first place, one doubts 
the propriety of a fundamental schematism which is epistemological 
rather than ontological. Why should "Zeichen," "Begriffen" and 
"Objekten" be regarded as equally basal types of being, unless one 
is after all construing one's world knowledge-wise? And if one does 
so construe one's world, is one not accepting the assumptions of the 
adversary and playing into his hands? Again, is there not a needless 
multiplication of ultimate entitative types? Cannot concepts, reals 
and ideal objects be reduced to one type of entity, of which they 
are different functions and complexes? And when this is done will 
there not appear to be more virtue than Kiilpe admits in Mach's 
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theory of "Elementen," provided this be supplemented by a recog- 
nition of logical as well as sensible elements? But to one who is im- 
mersed in the Anglo-American stream of thought there appears to be 
a more serious flaw in the argument. The central thesis is the asser- 
tion of a relation of independence, sustained by entities to cons- 
ciousness. Is it not indispensable to the proof of such an assertion 
that one should formulate a theory of relations with special reference 
to the crucial question of independence? And is it not indispensable 
that one should formulate a theory of consciousness (in the broad 
sense inclusive of thought as well as of immediacy) since conscious- 
ness is by general consent the constant term in the relationship which 
is under discussion? 

These questions the present reviewer regards as pertinent and of 
serious import. But it is most heartening to find in Professor Kiilpe 
an intellectual fellow-countryman who speaks the native tongue of 
realism, and boldly sounds its battle-cries in the very camp of the 
enemy. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 



